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CLAUDINE. 
A Swiss Tale-—From the French of M. De Florian. 
(cONTINUED From Pace 113.) 


“Ox the morrow, the good Curate searched 
through Saleaches fora little chamber wheve Clau- 
dine might reside, An old woman, called Madame 
Felix, offered an apariment, and promised secrecy. 
Ciaudine repaired thither in the evening, the Cu- 
rate paid three months in advance, the old lady 
passed her for a niece lately married at Chambery, 
and every thing was settled. Indeed it was high 
time 3 for, although seven months only had elaps- 
ed since her seduction, she produced a boy beau- 
ful as day that very evening ; whom Madame 
Felix caused to be baptized by the name of Ben- 
jamin. 

“The Curate was desirous of immediately put- 
ting the child out to nurse, but Claudine declared 
with tears in her eyes, that she would rather die 
ihan be separated from Benjamin ; she was allow- 
ed to keep him for the first few days, and at the 
end of these days her maternal fondness increased. 
The Curate reasoned with her; represented to 
her, that such conduct deprived her of all hopes 
of ever returning to Chamouny, or of being recon- 
ciled to her father ; Claudine’s only answer was 
to embrace Benjamin. The time slipt on, Clau- 
dine nursed her child, and remained with Madame 
Felix, who loved her with all her heart. 

“The fifty crowns from her father, and the lit- 
tle money Nanette had put In her bundle, had hith- 
erto paid her expenses. Nanette did not dare 
to come to see her, but she sent her all she could 
spare, and thus Claudine wanted for nothing. She 
employd her time in learning to read and write 
of the old lady, whe had formerly kept a school at 
Bonville, and in taking care of Benjamin, Clau- 
dine was less unhappy, and little Benjamin grew 
charming. But even such hajpiness could not 
tast. One morning the Curate of Salenches came 
to pay her a visit. 

s « My dear girl,’ said he, ‘ when I received you 
under my protection, when I covered your fault 
with the mantle of charity, my design was, to take 
care of your child, to enable him to gain his bread ; 
and I hoped, during that interval, to have appeas- 
ed the anger of your father; to have prevailed 
with him to have received you once more into his 
house, where your repentance, your modesty, your 
love of virtue, and of labour, might gradually have 
induced him to forget the distresses of which you 
have been the source. But this plan you have 
yourself opposed. With what eyes could Simon 
look upon this child; he must necevsarily remain 
a lasting monument of your misconduct and dis- 
erace. Ican discern by your eyes that your choice 
is made ; but you ought to consider, tha: you can- 
not always remain with this good woman, whose 
circumstances, however desirous she might. be of 
befriending you, render it impossible. The money 
that Nanette sends you, is taken from the support 
of herself and her family, Nanette labours the 

round while you caress Benjamin, and Nanette 
ae been guilty of no fault. You have but one re- 
source, which is, to go into service either at Geu- 
eva or Chambery; but I doubt whether, without 
separating from your child, Pe would easily find 
a place, Lallow you two days to reflect coolly 
on these matters. You will thea inform me of 
your determination, and depend on it, 1 will do 
every thing in at vere to assist you.” Claudine 
was sensible of 
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truth of all the Curate had sail, 


“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WR.” 





but she found it impossible for her to live without 
Benjamin. After passing a day aud a night in re- 
flecting what she ought to do, she at last resolved, 
and} alter writing a letter to the Curate, acknowl- 
edging all his kindness, which she left on her ta- 
ble, she made a bundle of her clothes, tied up 
twenty crowns which still remained in a handker- 
chief, and taking Benjamin in her arms, she de- 
arted from Salenches. 

“ She took the road to Geneva, and slept at night 
at Bonville; for, on account of little Benjamin, 
she could not travel far. The second day she ar- 
rived at Geneva. Her first care was to sell all 
her female attire, and provide herself with a suit of 
man’s clothes; she even sold her fine black hair, 
and bought a knapsack into which she put her 
clothes. She fastened the ring, which Da had 
hitherto worn on her finger, round her, neck. 
Thus clad like a young Savoyard, with a stout 
stick in her hand, her knapsack on her back, a-top 
of which Benjamin was seated, clasping his hands 
round her neck, she set out from Geneva on the 
road to Turin. 

“ She was twelve days in crossing the moun- 
tains, and people were so much pleased with the 
air and appearance of this handsome Savoyard, 
and of the child whom she carried on her back, and 
called her little brother, that she was hardly-al- 
lowed to pay any thing, but commonly discharged 
her reckoning by amusing the company with some 
beautiful songs peculiar to her countrys so that 
when Claudine arrived at Turin, she had still some 
of her money left, with which she hired a little 

rret, bought a brush and Macking, and followed 

y little Benjamin, who never lett her, she set u 
a little stall for blacking shoes in the Palais Royal, 
under the name of Claude. 

“ During the first days she gained but little, be- 
cause she was quhnerh and took a good deal of 
time to gain a penny ; but she soon became expert, 
and the werk went on well. Claude, intelligent, 
active, alert, ran all the errands of the quarter. 
Benjamin, during her absence, sat upon and guard- 
ed the stool. I there was a letter to be carried, 
a box to be removed, or bottles to be conveyed to 
the cellar, Claude was called in preference to any 
other. She was the confidant and assistant of all 
the lazy servants in the neighbourhood, and in the 
evening often carried home a crown as the gains 
of the day. This was fully sufficient to support 
her and-Benjamin, who every day famsaaed in 
stature and in beauty, and became the favourite 
of all the neighbourhood. 

“This happy life had lasted for more than two 
years, when one day Claudine and her son being 

usy arranging their little stall, with their heads 
bent towards the ground, they saw a foot appear 
upon the stool. Sleudine took her brush, and 
without looking at the master_of the shoe, imme- 
diately began her operation. When the most dif- 
ficult part was done, she raised her head ;—the 
brush fell from her hands, she remained immovea- 
bles it was Mr. Belton whom she beheld. Little 
Benjamin who was not at all affected, took up the 
brush, and with a fecble hand attempted to Finish 
the work of Claudine, whe still remained motion- 
less with her eyes fixe on Mr. Belton. Mr. Bel- 
ton asked Claudine. with some surprise, why she 
stopped; and smiled ai the efforts of the child, 
whose figure pleased him. Claudine, recovering 
her spirits, excused herself to Mr. Belton with so 
sweet a voice, and such well-chosen words, that 
the Englishman, still more surprised, asked Clau- 
dine several questions about her country and her 
situation. Claudine answered with a caim air, 
that she aud -her brother were two orphans, who 


ined their bread by the employment whic! 
1e saw, and that they were from the Valley o! 
Chamouny. This name struck Mr. Belton, and 
looking attentively at Claudine, he thought he re 
cognized her featu:ca, and inquired her name. 

“Lam called Claude,’ said she.-—~* And you are 
from Chamouny ??—* Yes, Sir, from the village ot 
Prieure.’— Have you no other brother ?’— No, 
Sir, only Benjamin.—‘ Nor any sister ?°-— Pa: 
don me, Sir.—* What is her name ?’—* Clau 
dine.\—* Claudine ! and where is she ??—* Oh, I do 
not know, indeed, Sir..—* How can you be igno 
rant of that ?’>—* For many reasons, Sir, which 
cannot interest you, and which it would make me 
weep to tell.’ Claudine, with the tears starting 
in her eyes, told him she had done. Mr. Belton, 
who did not go away, put his hand into his pocket, 
and gave her a guinea. ‘I cannot change your 
said Claudine.—‘ Keep the whole,’ said the ing- 
glishman, ‘ and tell me, would you be sorry toquil 
your present employment, and accept of a good 
place r? ‘That cannot be, Sir..—* Why not?’ 
‘ Because nothing in the world would make me 
quit my brother.’ But suppose he were to ac- 
company you ??— That would be another matter.’ 
—‘ Weill, Claude, you shall be with me; I will 
take you into my service, you will be very happy 
in my house, and your brother shall accompany 
you.’—* Sir,’ answered Claudine, a little embar- 
rassed, ‘favour me with your address, and I will 
call upon you tomorrow.’ Mr. Belton gave it her, 
and bade her not fail to come. 

“It was well for Claudine that the conversa- 
tion now terminated, for her tears almost suffoca- 
ted her; she hastened te her chamber, and there 
shut herself up to reflect on what she ought te do. 
Her inclination and her affection for Benjamin 
prompted her to enter into the service of Mr. Bel- 
ton; buthis past treachery, and the promise she 
had made to the Curate of Salenches, never to do 
any thing which might endanger her virtue, made 
her hesitate : but the welfare of Benjamin prepon- 
derated ; she resolved to go to Mr. Belton, to serve 
him faithfully, to make him cherish his sen, but 


never to tell him who she was. 
CONCLUDED iN OUR NEXT. 


VIB ae 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
JEALOUSY. 

Jearousy, of all passions, most disturbs the peace of 
man, and will make him unhappy, though surrounded 
with every comfort, and possessing every blessing. It most 
frequently accompanies affection; and when unchecked, 
is the occasion of much misery. 

Oh, what sad minutes tells he o’er, 


Who dates, yct doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves. 
SHAKSPEARE. 











The lover who doubts the amiable object of his choice, 
is always wretched. Does she regard him with tender- 
ness and complacency, it is, to him, flattery; does she 
smile upon him, it is deceit. To the jealous mind every 
look is misunderstood, every word is misapplied, and 
every action unholy ; the most trifling error is magnified, 
and the most innocent familiarity is guilt. Perhaps this 
passion has never been more strikingly illustrated than 
by the immortal Shakspeare, in his Othello, the story of 
which is founded in truth. Oppose the first symptoms 
of jealousy, its effects are imperceptible and fital. 

A free inquiry into the nature and foundation of ou 
suspicions, would be the mos effectual remedy for tiem— 
an honourable and candid opivion of all with whom we 
deal, the best preventive c 
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FEMALE EDUCATION.....Wo. I. 


To this important subject many writers of genius and 
judgment, have of late years, devoted their time and tal- 
ents ; and our own, as weil as other European languages, 
abound with excellent treatises upon the subject of educa- 
uon in general, in the consideration of which, the inter- 
ests and peculiar deficiencies of females have not been 
neglected. This generous and enlightened regard mani- 
fested by men of rank and genius, for the welfare and men- 
tal dignity ofthe fairer part of creation, has been attended 
with consequences the most beneficial to the interests of 
both sexes; and mankind have at length become convinced 
of the folly of the opinion, that th< female mind is the 
only subject in creation, which is the worse for cultiva- 
tion. 

From the most approved works upon this subject, both 
in French and English, we shall make such extracts, as 
we shall think the most acceptable to the female part of 
our readers. 

“The solicitude of parents, especially of mothers, to 
make their daughters fine ladies, is truly ridiculous. 
How often soever the poor child has occasion to look at 
any thing below the parallel of the horizon, and a little 
relax the muscles of the neck, it can hardly ever escape 
the notice of her mamma or her governess, and she is bid, 
with more than common poignancy of expression, to hold 
up her head, perhaps more than a thousand times a day. 
If one of her shoulders should be thought to rise but an 
hair’s breadth higher than the other, she is immediately 
bound and braced, twisted and screwed, in a most un- 
merciful manner, and tortured almost to death, in order 
to correct the shocking irregularity. And lest the dear 
creature, in the natural play and tree use of her limbs, 
should contract any ungentcel habits, the dancing mas- 


ter must be called in at least three times a weck to put j 


every part of the body in its due place and attitude, and 
teach ber to sit, stand and walk, according to the exact 
rules of his art, which to be sure, must infinitely exceed 
all the simplicity of untutored nature. Should the least 
pimple appear on any part of the face, or, what is still 
more alarming, should the milk-maid’s flush of health 
begin to betray itself in the colour of the checks, all pos- 
sible means must be used, physic and diet must do their 
part, nay health itself must be endangered or destroyed 
to suppress the vulgar complexion. 

“ These have been the prevailing modes of female edu- 
cation, so far as they respect the care of the person; and 
though we would not havethese to be totally neglected, yet 
we cannot but think, thatthe methods suggested by such 
passionate fondness for external appearances, have not 
only generally failed of thcir intention, but, in some par- 
ticular instances, produced quite contrary effects. Health 
«nd beauty have been not unfrequently destroyed by a 
solicitous care to preserve them ; deformity induced, and 
a thousand ill habits contracted by the very means that 
were intended to prevent them. But suppose we had it 

» our power to make all our daughters fine ladies, and 

‘ them off with all the striking embellishments of ex- 

rpal appearance and form, so as to captivate all the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate coxcombs that come in 
their way, should we not be in danger of losing all the 
truits of interna) and rational culture, those real accom- 
plishments of mind and manneis, which are of infinitely 
greater moment, and which cannot fail torecommend them 
to people of true taste and discernment? And when so 
much care and time are employed on the one, can it be 
expected that there should be sufficient time or a proper 
disposition for the other ?”—sh’s Sentiments on Education. 

“If at any time any improper discourse should be ad- 
dressed to young ladies, which has a tendency to inde- 
ctney, immorality or irreligion, they should be taught to 
express a marked disapprobation both in words and coun- 
So great is the power of the softer sex in melio- 
rating the characters of men, that if such was their 
unifurm behaviour, 1 doubt not but that it would much 
contribute to reform the morals of the age. 


venance. 
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“ Many young ladies, destitute of mothers and without 
a home, are continued at school at a later age; such 
Should be formed into a class, and properly instructed in 
domestic economy, each of them superintending the bu- 
siness cf the family a week or a month by turns; not only 
providing fer the table and directing the cookery, but 
they should also be taught other parts of domestic em- 
ployments, as cutting out linens, and making them up 
with plain and strong needle-work, either for their own 
families, or to be given for clothing to necessitous infants 
and mothers —Darwin’s Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education at Boarding-Schools. 


A REAL FRIEND. 


Concrryine the man you call your friend—tell me, 
will he weep with you in the hour of distress? Will he 
faithfully rep-ove you to your face, for actions for which 
others are ridiculing or censuring you behind your back ? 
Will ne dare to stand forth in your defence, when dis- 
traction is secretly aiming its deadly weapons at your 
reputation? Will he acknowledge you with the same cor- 
diality, and behave to you with the same friendly atten- 
tion, inthe company of your superiors in rank and fortune, 
as when the claims of pride or vanity do not interfere with 
those of friendship ? 

If misfortune and losses should oblige you to retire in- 
to a walk of Jife,in which you cannot appear with the 
same distinction, or entertain your friends with the same 
liberality as formerly, will he still think himself happy in 
your society, and, instead of gradually withdrawing him. 
self from an unprofitable connexion, take pleasure in pro- 
fessing himself your friend, and cheerfully assist you to 
support the burden of your afflictions ?) When sickness 
shall call you to retire from the gay and busy scenes of the 
world, will he follow you into your gloomy retreat, listen 
with attention to your “ tale of symptoms,” and minister 
the balm of consolation to your fainting spirit? And lastly, 
when death shall burst asunder every earthly tie, will he 
shed a tear upon your grave, and lodge the dear remem- 
branceof your mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure 
never to be resigned ? ‘The man who will not do all this, 
may be your companion, your flatterer, your seducer ; but 
depend on it, he is not your friend, 


—— +o 


THE ARTIST AND THE PAINTER. 


A parxten who wished to represent the tragical end of 
Milo of Crotona, met in the street a porter of a most ath- 
letic form. He admired his colossal figure and vigorous 
muscles, and offered him a pound sterling on condition 
that he would stand to him as a model. It was only nec- 
essary to tie his hands, and confine them within an iron 
ring, in order to represent as well as possible, the trunk 
of the tree in which Milo’s bands were imprisoned, when 
he was devoured by wild beasts. The porter readily 
consented to the painter’s proposal; he stripped himself 
and suffered his hands to be bound. Now, said the artist, 
imagine that a lion is darting upon you; and make every 
eflort which you would do in such a case to estape his 
fury. The model threw himself into the most violent 
agitation; but he made too many grimaces—there was 
nothing natdral in his frightful extortions. The painter 
gave him further directions, but still he failed of produc- 
ing the desired effect. At length he thought of the fol- 
lowing singular method ; He let loose a vigorous mastiff, 
which was kept in the yard of the house, and desired him 
to seize the unfortunate captive. This powerfully eacit- 
ed both*gesticulation and utterance. The efforts of the 
porter thus became natural, andthe fury of the animal 
increased in proportion as his struggles were violent. 
The painter, in a fit of transport, seized his pencils. The 
patient, however, wh» had been bitten and torn by the 
dog, uttered violent cries.—Excellent! bravo! exclaimed 
the artist. Continue; Oh, that’s admirable. Finally, the 
sitting, or rather the torture, being at an end, the artist 
offered the promised salary ; but the model replied, that 
he had agreed to accept of a pound sterling for .being 
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painted, and not for being bitten ; he demanded a larger 
indemnity. The affair has been brought before the tri- 
bunals. 

David still retains his reputation at Paris; for his last 
picture of Leonidas he has refused 2,500/; and demands 
100,000 francs for this admired specimen of his pencil. 


———. + oe 


CONJUGAL LOVE. 


In wedlock the looser passions of youth are consoli. 
dated into asettled affection ; for the lawful object of love 
unites every care in itself; and makes even those thoughts 
that were painful before, become delightful. When two 
minds are thus engaged by the ties of reciprocal esteem, 
each alternately receives and communicates a transport 
that is inconceivable to all, but those that are in this sit- 
uation ; from hence arises that heart-ennobling solicitude 
for one another’s welfare, that tender sympathy that alle- 
viates affliction, and that participated pleasure shat 
heightens prosperity and joy itself. 

This is a full completion of the blessings of humanity ; 
for if reason and society are the characteristics which 
distinguish us from other animals ; an excellence in these 
two great privileges of man, which centres in wedlock, 
must raise us in happiness above the rest of our species. 

It is here that the noblest passions of which the human 
soul is susceptible join together, virtuous love and friend. 
ship ; the one supplying it with a constant rapture, and 
the other regulating it by the rules of reason. 


——2 oe 


ANECDOTE OF NATHANIEL LEE, ESQ. 
THE CELEBRATED DRAMATIC POET. 


Iris generally known that this famous poet ended his 
days ina mad house During his confinement, such was 
his rage for poetic composition, especially when his par- 
oxysms came on, that the physicians judged it not only 
proper but highly necessary to indulge him perpetually 
with writing implements ; and the unfortunate man nev- 
er appeared so happy as in the use of them. 

As soon as he had finished any new_copy of verses, he 
used to recite them with great glee and variety of empha- 
sis, tone and cadence; and at intervals with such vocif- 
eration, that be often grew hoarse, and it became neces- 
sary to steal his poetic pieces from him, when it could be 
done with safety to the patient, which was generally 
during some of his lucid intervals, or when he was asleep. 
The loss of these papers le would sometimes lament] in 
the most extravagant language, (that is, when he could 
remember the loss, for his memory was at times entirely 
gone,) and then fall to writing again. 

One moonlight night, his friend, Mr. Dryden, walk- 
ing under the window of the apartment, wherein the 
hapless bard was confined, (perhaps to sublime his own 
ideas for some gloomy subject) overheard the poor fellow, 
who was then writing in a lofty reverie, cry out” 

« Arise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon.” 


It seemed the planet just before became a little obscur- 
ed by the skirt of a driving cloud. Presently the “* celes. 
tial lamp of midnight,” as he termed it, become entirely 
veiled from his sight by the complete interception of the 
whole cloud, which was very broad and dense. This so 
exasperated Lee, that he exclaimed in a rage, 

“QO, thou envious god! thou hast snuff’d it out !”” 


But perhaps nothing can convey so strong, and at the 


same time, so just an idea of the melancholy pitch, to 


which the frenzy of this unfortanate man had arrived be 
fore his death, as the following wild poetic effusion of his, 
written no doubt, in a etate of exacerbation. Probably 
there is not, of the kind extant, a greater instance of the 
mosttomplete miserable derangement of intellect : 


Oh! that my lung’ could bleat like buttered peas, 
And e’en with frequent bleatings catch the itch 
And grow as mangy as the Irish 
To engender whurlwinds for a shabby witch. 


Not that a hard-roed herring dare presume 
To swing a-tythe-pig in a caine purse, 
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Cause of the great hailstones that fell at Rome, 
By lessening the fall might make it worse. 


I grant that drunken rainbows lull’d to sleep 
Snort like Welch rabbits on a fair maid’s eye, 

Which made him laugh to see a pudding creep ; 
For creeping puddings only please the wise. 


The reason’s plain ; for Charon’s western barge 
Running full tilt ’gainst the subjunctive mood, 
Beckon’d to a Porpoise and gave the charge 
To fatten padlocks with antarctic food. 


—2+eo— 


ANECDOTE OF DR. BENJ. FRANKLIN. 

Dn. FnanKury was once in company with Dr. Priestley, 
with whom he was very intimate, and with a number of 
other scientific men, who made up a party; they were 
mostly members of the Royal Society, and known to each 
other. The conversation turned on the progress of Arts, 
and on the discoveries favourable to human life, which 
remained to be made. Franklin regretted much, that no 
method had yet been found out to spin ¢wo threads of 
cotton, or wool, at the same moment. Each of the com- 
pany lifted up his eyes in wonder, first at the thought 
itself, and secondly, at the impossibility of executing it. 
Franklin, however, insisted that the thing was practica- 
ble, and not only so, but would not long remain a mys- 
tery. He lived long enough, not only to see his notion 
rediiced to practice, but, to see as many as forty threads 
spun by the same motion. Had he lived till now, he 
would have seen a hundred spun, at the same instant, by 
a single female, with only the help of a child. 


—2. +e 


BOXING. 

Ox Sunday se’nnight as keen a milling match took 
place on the Commons of Kilmainham, near Dublin, as 
has occurred in that vicinity of the metropolis for some 
time past, between a Locksmith and an Engraver, whose 
quarrel originated in the love they respectively bore the 
fiir daughter of a washerwoman, in West Park-street— 
their claims to whom they agreed to decide by “ Force 
“Arms.” These heroes, although not initiated in tlie 
mysteries of pugilism, gave unequivocal proofs of possess- 
ing bottom and courage sufficient to rank them with the 
first-rate professors of that noble science! They were 
agreeably to etiquette) attended by their respective se- 

onds, and the Locksmith by a bottleholder, the son of a 
well-known pugilist in Marrow-bowlane, who, in the 
meridian of his days, bore many a hard rencontre— 

Such Tydeus was, and such his martial fire, 
“ Gods, how the children ape their boxing sire !”” 

One-and-twenty rounds were fought in the most furi- 
us, though not the most scientifie, manner, before vic- 
ory declared for either party— 

«“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 
Intil at length the wavering Goddess condescended to 
smile on the heroic Engraver, after he had broke the 
ose of his antagonist, and closed up his organs of 
vision so effectually, as to preclude him from seeing his 
ai*# Dulcinea for one fortnight at least.—Dudlin Paper. 

—2 to 
ENGLISH THEATRICAL. ° 

A wew afterpiece, entitled The Ravens, was produced 

the Covent Garden Theatre last night. It is of the class 

d description of the popular piece of The Magpie.—A 

ealthy French merchant isrobbed and murdered in the 
orest of Orleans. During the perpetration of the crime, 
wo Ravens fly over the scene, to whom the dying man 
ointing, says to his two murderers, these birds will bear 
estimony against you. Two innocent men are taken up 
nd tried for the murder, under very suspicious circum- 

ses, and at the moment when the current of the evi- 
nce is running strong against them, two ravens fly 
ross the Court. The two real murderers, who happen 

0 be present, recollecting the words of the dying man, 

struck with horror, and one of them makes a full con- 
sssion of their guilt. The early scenes derived consid- 
rable interest from the exertions cf Miss S. Booth, in 
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the character of Louise Clairfrance. When pleading for 
her father, a respectable tradesman, she was most inter- 
esting and impressive. The manly and parental senti- 
ments ot Old Clairfrance, the father, were delivered with 
great energy and feeling by Mr. Terry.—The piece was 
very well acted, and went off with eclar. 

London Globe, Jan. 29. 


—- oe 


MENTAL PLEASURE. 


Tar streams of mental pleasures, of which all men 
may equally partake, flow from one to the other; and 
that of which we have most frequently tasted, loses nei- 
ther its flavours nor its virtue, but frequently acquires 
new charms, and conveys additional pleasure the oftener 
it is tasted. The subjects of these pleasures are as 
unbounded as the reign of truth, as extensive as the 
world, as unlimited as the divine perfections. Incorpo- 
real pleasures, therefore, are more durable than all 
others ; they neither disappear with the light of the day, 
change with the external forms of things, nor descend 
with our bodies to the tomb: but continue with us while 
we exist, accompany us under all the vicissitudes, not 
only of our natural life, but of that which is to come; 
secure us in the darkness of sight, and compefisate for 
all the miseries we are doomed to suffer. 


eo 


FRENCH WISHES. 

Taz following are among the wishes, that a French 
paper made on the last new year : 

May ali foreign dress give the hystericks to our hand- 
some women ! 

May physicians cure their sick! 

May magistrates be great, lawyers disinterested, and 
clients sincere ! 

May self-love no longer show itself without having 
merit by its side! 

May the learned be without pride, artists without 
vanity, women Without coquetry ! 


MONTTORIAL. 


DR. FRANKLIN’S CREED. 

The following extract is taken from The Private Corres- 
pondence of Dr. Franklin, \ately published in England, 
and was communicated to the Rey. President Siiles 

__ by him, in confidence. 














“You desire to know something of my religion. It is 
the first time I have been questioned upon it. But I can. 
not take your curiosity amiss, and shall endeavouf in a 
few words to gratify it. Here is my creed: I believe in 
one God, the creator of the universe. That he governs 
it by his providence. That he ought to be worshipped. 
That the most acceptable service we render to him is do- 
ing good to his other children. That the soul of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life 
respecting its conduct in this. These I take to be the 
fundamental points in all sound religion, and I regard 
them as you do in whatever sect I meet with them. As 
to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particular- 
ly desire, I think the system of morals and his religion, 
as he left them to us, the best the world every saw, or is 
like to see; but I apprehend it has received various cor- 
rupting changes, and I have, with most of the present 
desenters in England, some doubts as to his divinity ; 
though it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself 
with it now, when I expect soon an opportunity of know- 
ing the truth with less trouble. I see no harm, however, 
in its being believed, if that belief has the good conse- 
quence, as probably it has, of making his doctrines more 
respected and more observed ; especially as I do not per- 
ceive that the Supreme tukes it amiss by distinguishing 
the believers in his government of the world with any 
peculiar marks of his displeasure. I shall only add res- 
pécting myself, that having experienced the goodness of 
that Being in conducting me prosperously tisrough a long 
life, I have no doubt of its continuance in the next, though 
without the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness.” 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 53. 1817. 
anaes 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN, 


From England accounts are to march 27. Several 
persons, who had belonged to Bonaparte’s train, have 
complained of his ill treatment ; on the contfary, an En- 
glish officer, attributes such treatment to his obstinacy. — 
Some commotions had taken place ix Tripoli, and five 
persons of note had been decupitated.—Gen. Boyd, late 
of the United States army, was presented to the Prince 
Regent by Gen. Drummond.—Lord Exmouth is said to 
be preparing for another visit to Algiers.—It is reported, 
that Spain has applied to England for assistance against 
her revolted subjects, but has been refused. 

Pernambuco has revolted from the government of the 
king of Portugal and Brazil—a colonel of artillery, and 
an aid-de-camp were killed.—It is said, despatches have 
been forwarded to our government, soliciting an acknow- 
ledgment of their independence, and inviting a liberal 
and friendly intercourse. Similar communications have 
been made to the British Government, 4 
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DOMESTIC. 


Mr. Gleason, teacher of Geography, has just returned 
from his tour to the south, and will deliver his Lectures, 
in Geography in a few days, at Mr. Callender’s Shaks 
peare Reading Room, No. 25, School-Street. Terms, kc. 
there made known. 


The Executive Council of this state, will meet on the 
7th of May. 


The elegant steam boat Massacucserrs, Andrew Wat- 
kins, jr. commander, left Philadelphia on Saturday last 
at 12.0’clock, for Salem. 


Professor Day has been unanimously chosen, by the 
Corporation of Yale College, President of that Institu- 
tion, and his inauguration will take place on the 22d of 
July next. 


The agent of the United States Bank, has procured ten 
millions of dollars in England—and could, it ipsaid, have 
procured as many more, if he had wanted them. 


Zerah Colburn, who formerly exhibited such astonish- 
ing natural powers of calculation, in this town, it is said, 
is now in Englaud, at Ure Westminster School, with the 
additional privilege of a private tutor in mathematics, 
under the patronage of the Earl of Bristol. 


The immediate departure of Inctenoy, the celebrated 
singer, for America, is again announced in the latest 
London papers. His farewell benefit was fixed for the 
2Ath of March. 


Levi and Laban Kenniston, tried at Ipswich for the 
robbery of E. P. Goodrich, have been acquitted. 


A Pickpocket was detected at the Charlestown Circus, 
on Monday evening last; and attempting to make his 
escape, was foilowed, and arrested, ot two pocket-books 
taken from him. He has been committed for trial. 


The Circus, at Charlestown, is very well attended, 
and the performances give general satisfaction. 


In a late English paper, we observe an advertisement 
of Patent Coffins. 


———————— eee 
MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Benjamin West, jr. to Miss Eliza Amn 
Jarvis—Mr. Peleg Sprague, to Miss Nancy Lovett—Mr. 
Amos Read, to Miss Abigail Davidson. 

In Quincy, Mr. Thomas Taylor, to Miss Ann Adams. 

In Portland, Mr. Nathan Sawyer, of Boston, to Miss 
Harriot Little. 

At Providence, Mr. Allen Crocker Curtis, of Needham, 
to Miss Lucy Brown, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


Jn this town, Mrs. Sarah Phillips, aged 65—Mrs. Sarah 
Ranstord, aged 34.—On Sunday, Mrs. Nancy Harris, aged 
36.—On Tuesday, Mr. John Aldwell, aged 40; his death 
was occasioned by the fall of a bank of earth at Fort 
Hill.—On Wednesday, Mrs. Lydia Reed—Mr. Joseph A 
Crocker, aged 29.—On Thursday, Mr. Zimri Eveleth, 
aged 53.—On Friday, Mrs. Rachael Adams, aged 85— 
John L. Towling, only child of Mr. Jeremiah Towling, 
aged 2 years and five months.—This morning, Charles L, 
Simpson, aged fourteen months. 

In Saco, Maj. Gen, Cyrus King, aged 44. 


At Waterloo, the seat of Judge Hanson, the Hon 
Thomas P. Grosvenor, Representative in Congress from the 
state of New York.—At. Middleton, (Con.) on Monday 
last, Mr. Phineas Spelman, aged 33, of the House of stan. 
ton & Spelman, of this town. 
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If the stock of our bliss is in stronger hands vested, 
The fund, ill secur’d, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 
But the heart issues bills that are never protested, 





POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Editors, 


The following lines have a local application, and if they 
should reach the eye of the person for whom they 
are intended, will probably produce a reply. 


flasr thou mark’d on the deep, when the billows were 


The death wounded tar, who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers, 


The soldier whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitude sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day with wife, children and friends. 












Hast thou mark’do’er its surface hersilver beams creeping, 
To repose in the dimple that cradles her light ? 


Hast thou mark’d on the rose, in the calm hour of ev’ning, 
When the zephyr breathes mild, and the pale star ap- 
pears ; 
IIast thou mark’d on its leaves the gems of night stealing, 
To repose in the bosom that cradles her tears ‘ 
Tlast thou mark’d the wan cheek, when health was de- 
caying, 
When the christian expiring hath yielded his breath, 
Hast thou mark’d o’er his features the smile of hope 
straying, 
To repose in the dimple of sravty in death ? 
ow this thou hast mark’d, and pass’d by unheeding, 

If thy soul hath not sigh’d, nor tears hast thou shed, 
Then, indeed, for thy friendship I would not be pleading, 
For thy azar is a rock, and thy r£eLines are dead / 

ALBERT. 


The day-spring of youth still o’erclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel, which o’er the dead favourite bends, 

O’er me wave the willow, and long may it flourish, 
Bedew’d with the tears of wife, children and friends. 

Let us drink, for my song growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 


The glass that I fill to wife, children and friends. 
And if in the hope this fair land e’er to plunder, 
The tyrant of Britain to invade us pretends, 


thunder ; 
The war-cry, Columbians, wife,-children and friends. 
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THE SIGH. 


Gextiz air! thou breath of lovers ! 
Vapour from a secret fire, 
Which by thee itself discovers 
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TOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


ELEGIAC. Ere yet daring to aspire. 
To the Memory of Dr. Charles Dix, who died at Gibraltar, Softest note of whisper’d anguish ! 
Aged 30.—1817. Harmony’s refined part ; 


Striking, while thou seem’st to languish, 
Full upon the list’ner’s heart. 


*T was late I saw a modest flow’r 
~_» Expand its beauties to the day, 
Its fragrance breath’d one fieeting hour, 
Then vanish’d from the sight away. 
The bleak winds broke its fragile stem, 
And quickly wither’d was its bloom ; 
Corruption seiz’d the precious gem, 
And bore it to the earth—its tomb 
So Drx sprung up, a flow’ret fair, 
All kindness, piety and truth ; 
He charm’d awhile this world of care, 
But fled to native realms, in youth. 
By pale consumption’s wasting pow’r, 
Far from his triends death seiz’d the prize, 
Bore to the grave this beauteous flow’r, 
But left his spirit for the skies. 
There shall his friends in blissful joy, 
Renew communion long and sweet, 
And own, though earth-born pleasures cloy, 
There’s perfect joy at Jesus’ feet. G. 


Softest messenger &f passion ! 
Stealing threugh a croud of spies, 
Which constrain Ue outward fashion, 
Close the lips and guard the eyes. 


Shapeless stem; wé ne’er can shew thee, 
Form’d but to assault the ear; 

Yet, e’er to their ‘cost they know thee, 
Every nymph m:y read thee here. 
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IMPROMPTU 
On the Marriaze of Miss Carter to Mr. Miles. 
While others take steps for an husband, Karr smiles— 
Let who will take efeps—she’s content to take .Wiles / 


—_— = 
1 said, at the Play, to a friend at my side, 
“ Look, look, in the box on your right ; 


« What a bosom is there,” enraptured, I cried, 
“How sweet, how enchanting, how white.” 


My friend seem’d amaz’d, turniag quickly his bead, 
Then shrugging, said “ Yes”—nothing more : 

“« *Tis heav’nly,” I cried—when yawning, he said, 
“It is ;—but I’ve seen it before.” 


AMUSEMENT. 


ST. FRANCIS. 

A Cordelier, preaching on the merits of St. 
Francis, exalted him, in his discourse, above all 
the other saints in the calendar. 
ating his merits, he exclaimed, *‘ Where shall we 
place the seraphic father, St. Francis? He is 
greater in dignity than all other saints. Shall we 
place him ameng the pr ts? Oh! he is greater 
than om 2s me < hall we | age wig the 
patriarc | he is ter a i- 
pi like rege O isalted hitn see the 
angels, archangels, cherubim, seraphim, virtues, 
qeueee: décataons, and powers ; and still he ex- 


Sot) 
(S=LEcTED.) 
Messrs. Eprrons, 


Every heart of sensibility, whether married or unmar- 
ried, cannot but respond the sentiments of the following 
lines ; and as I have been denominated the Champion of 
Matrimmy, | wish you te promote its cause by inserting 
them. Yours, &c. 

The Thinker. 
WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 
Owr day when to Jove the black list was presemed, 

The list of what fate for each mortal intends, 

At the long string of ills a Kind goddess relented, 
And slipp’d in three blessings—wife, children and 
friends. 
In vain surly Pluto declared he was cheated, 

And Justice divine could not conypass its ends ; 

The schéme of man’s penance hesswore was defesicd, 

For earth becomes heav’n wiih wife, children and 

tiiends 












When drawn by the firm of wife, children and friends, 
Though valour still glows in his life’s warring embers, _ 


How blest was his home with wife, children and friends. 


sleeping, " : , 
, . : . Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
When the wild winds were mute, and Cynthia shone Though round him Arabia’s whole fragrance ascends, 
bright ; The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 


The bower where he sat with wife, children and friends. 


No warmth from the smiles of wife, children and friends. 


Let us drink, pledge me high, love and virtue shall flavour 


How his legions will shrink when our arm’d freemen 





After ex - 









claimed, “ Where then shall we piace him ? Where 
shall we place this holy saint?” A sailor in the 
church, tired with the discourse, stood up and said, 
“If you really don’t know where to place him, 
you may put him in my seat, for I am going.” 







































































THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


An honest simple Irishman, a short time since, 
landed on one of the quays at Liverpool, in searc\i 
of harvest work :—a fellow on the quay, thinking 
to quiz the poor stranger, asked hin * How long, 
Pat, have you broke loose from your father’s cabii? 
and how-do the potatoes eat now?” The Iris); 
tad, who happened to have a shelelagh in his hand, 
answered,‘ O they eat very well, my jewel ; would 

ou like to taste the stalk ?”’ and knocking tlic 
inquirer down, coolly walked off. 





A particular old gentleman of the name | 
Hair, recently received a letter from one who di: 
not know how to spell his name exactly, and di- 
rected the letter te Mr. Hare. The letter wa: 
returned by the former, as an insult, with the re- 
mark, ** that he had seen too much of the world, 
to suffer himself to be made game of.” 


The following proclamation was lately issued 
in a Scotch Borcugh to the north of Tay :— 

Oh yez! Oh yez! Oh yez! There is a cow tu 
be killed at Flesher Gilliest on Friday next, gin 
there sall be encouragement for the same. The 
provost is to take a hale leg ; the minister is to tak 
anither leg for sartin ; the domini and gauger aleg 
between them. Sin there is only anither leg on 
hand, gin there sall be ony certainty of taking this 
odd-leg, the cow sall be killed withouten fail, for 
the flesher himself is to tak his chance of selling 
the head and harragles. 


A lady told her husband, she fead the “Art of Love” 
on purpose to be agreeable to him; “I had rather have 
dove without art,” replied he. 


— 


A young poet offered his play to one of the theatres 
for nothing. The manager said the author knew the exact 
value of it. 

A lady was presiding one evening at a card table, when 
her ruffles caught the fire of the candle; Lord Lyttleton, 
intending to be witty on the accident, said, he did no’ 
think her ladyship so apt totale fire. “ Nor am I, my 
Lord, from such a spark as you.” 
ooo 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tus “Female Advocate” will perceive, that her com- 
plaint is, in some measure, removed in this number of our 
Magazine. Concerning her desire, that some gallant 
knight would undertake the cause of her sex, against the 
cavils and sneers of the uncourteous, we can only reply, 
that “the days of chivalry are gone.” If she imagines, 
however, that the ladies are in constant want of a defen- 
der of their character, we are happy to assure her, that 
she is betrayed by her fears into unfounded appreben- 
sions; for she will invariably find, that those male scof- 
fers, who are the most ready to satirize her sex, are the 
most commonly despised by their own. 

A well-written Essay on the subject of 4 Love of Vari- 
ety, came too late for this paper. 

The Captive’s Solace, &c. are received. 

The poetical piece in our last paper, entitled Beauzy, 
should have been placed with the selections. 
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